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DEDICATION 




The 11th Annual Report of NACIE is dedicated to 
Anuie Wauneka, a tireless supporter of and 
fighter for quality education for Indian 
people. She is a member of the Navajo 
Tsennijikine Clan (House Below the Cliff People) 
and represented the Klayetoh area of Dist.rict 17 
of the Navajo Tribe from 1951 to 1978 the 
first woman elected to serve on the Council* 
Born in 1910, Mrs. Wauneka today remains active 
in Indian affairs as she has been all her life. 
Currently, she is e. special Staff Assistant to 
the Office of the Chairman/Vice Chairman of the 
Navajo Nation, but that is only one aspect of 
her long service to Indian people. 

The list of service by and awards to Annie 
Wauneka takes up four pages and cannot be 
reproduced here. However, several key 
activities may give a picture of this dedicated 
woman* She was instrumental in improving 
education, health, and sanitary conditions for 
the Navajo, a vital figure in the fight against tuberculosis, infant 
mortality, and alcoholism on the reservation* She campaigned for better 
education through the years, receiving the Award for the Advancement of 
Education, New Mexico Education Associaticr., In 19o0; U.S. Presidential Medal 
of Freedom, the highest civilian award presented by the U.S. — first and only 
Indian recipient *- in 1963; an honorary doctorate in humanities from the 
University of Albuquerque in 1972; a Certificate of Appreciation from the 
Oakland, California Unified School District in 1978; a Certificate of 
Appreciation "for her outstanding example" from the Ganado Public School 
District in 1980; and a Joint Memorial tribute from the New Mexico 34th 
Legislature in 1980. 

She became interested in education as a cause at age 13 when her father, Henry 
Chee Dodge, became the first Chairman of the Navajo Tribal Council. Following 
his example, she became a lifetime champion of education for her people. 
While her formal education ended with 11th grade, her life has been a 
continuing learning and teaching process. She originally became known 
nationally as a crusader against tuberculosis and then 4\s a leader in 
educational issues. She sees education as the Navajo's key to the future and 
campaigns to get Indian parents more involved in their children's learning. 

Through a radio program and her work as a health and education lecturer, Annie 
Wauneka has been a strong voice for educational quality and public health 
concerns* Her lifetime of service to her people makes her a fitting person to 
embody the lith Annual Report of the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education. 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

It is a privilege to submit for your information the 11th Annual Report of the 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education (NACIE). The highlight of the 
year, among many gratifying achievements, was Congressional and Administrative 
approval to extend Title IV of the 1972 Indian Education Act. This and other 
achievements cited in the enclosed report give rise to an optimistic vision of 
Indian education. 

Indians today are a young group of Americans. Indian youth is the largest and 
fastest growing segment of the Indi&n population. They are the greatest asset 
for the future. They are eager to involve themselves in their own destiny 
to help shape the type of education that they receive. Indian youth are 
becoming better educated and more aware of the choices open to them. They are 
qualifying themselves for employment in ever-increasing fields. Because of 
the Indian Education Act, Indian youth are meeting the challenges of 
education. There is reason to be optimistic. 

To ensure this vision of optimism for Indian education, it will be necessary 
tc recognize that the dreams and the reality of significant undertakings are 
indivisible that the important ingredient to success is the spirit of 
determination. Indeed, Title IV funding is critical to develop pilot programs 
and point the way, but Indians must learn to favorably influence their own 
destiny and reclaim their heritage of self*esteem. 

To meet the challenge of education for their children, Indian people have 
begun to take accountability for the results that materialize around them. 
With the assistance provided, in part by Title IV, Indian educators and 
students are engaged in positive, constructive, and creative educational 
endeavors. A lesson has been learned: Indian people have within themselves 
the potential to ensure the success of Indian education -* of the Indian v<sy* 

The enclosed NACIE 11th Annual Report provides a brief glimpse of the 
successful accomplishments of the past year. More importantly, it provides 
insights on how Indian people will meet future education challenges. You are 
invited to review the report's contents carefully. 



Sincerely, 
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PART I 



INTRODUCTION 



This 11th Annual Report of the National Advisory Council on Indian Education 
(NACIE) is hereby submitted to the Congress of the United States. The report 
period is October 1, 1983, through September 30, 1984. 

NACIE continues to fulfill its legislative mandates by assisting the 
Department of Education to: select a director of the Title IV Indian 
Education Programs office whenever vacancies occur; make recommendations on 
all significant matters that affect Indian education; present status reports; 
identify trends that h^ve a direct influence on the quality of education, and 
in general advise the Congress and the Administration on significant areas of 
education for American Indians and Alaska Natives. 

This year's Council activities were highlighted by participating in the 
search, interview process, and selection of nominees for the Indian Education 
Program Directorship which was vacated in August 1982. Along with this 
responsibility, the Council devoted much effort to communicating to the 
Congress and to the Administration the necessity of reauthorizing the Indian 
Education Act of 1972. 

A constant Council agenda item was to insure that American Indian and Alaska 
Natives were awart. of the many educational reforms/changes that resulted from 
the renewed national emphasis on excellence in education. Hany significant 
learning practices and strategies now exist to help students come closer to 
reaching their potentials. Responsible Indian education authorities are being 
informed where funds and human resources can be used best to improve education. 

A speci.il section of this Report reflects on how Indian people feel about 
priorities for improved education. Council members were surveyed to identify 
what they feel are most important in the movement toward better education. 
The rank-ordered priorities are a good general reflection of how many Indian 
people feel. 

The Council is pleased to report that there are many areas of success in 
Indian education. The Indian Education Act of 1972 (P.L. 92-318) continues to 
serve an integral role in the network of federal/state education services. 
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OVERVIEW OF 

THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COOWCIL ON INDIAN EDUCATION (NACIE) . 



A PRESIDENTIALLY-APPOINTED COUNCIL 



NACIE is the sole Indian organization designated as an "Executive Agency" of 
the United States Government. 
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Figure 1 



This chart depicts the relationship of NACIE to the United States Congress and 
to the Executive Branch. 
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NACIE MEMBERS AND STAFF 
Presidential Appointees and Tribal Affiliations; 



Thomas E. Sawyer , Chairperson 

(Alabama-Quassarte ) 

President, Indian Affiliates 

555 South State St. - P.O. Box 1134 

Orem, UT 840ii8 

Robert B. Brewing ton (Tuscarora) 
Brewlngton's Welding Corporation 
P.O. Box 565 
Pembroke, NC 28372 

Terrance J. Brown (Karuk) 
1400 Shattuck Ave., Suite 756 
Berkeley, CA 94709 

Louis R. Bruce (Mohawk-Sloux) 
President 

Native American Consultants, Inc. 
725 Second Street, NE 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Robert Chlago (Navajo) 
Robert Chlago and Associates 
3609 East 3800 South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84109 

Marie Cox (Comanche) 
Homemaker and Child Advocate 
3201 Shadybrook Drive 
Midwest City, OK 73110 

Dennis Demmert (Tllnglt) 
Director, Alaska Native Programs 
University of Alaska 
Fairbanks, AK 9970? 

Grace Goodeagle (Quapaw-Potawatoml ) 
600 New Hampshire Ave. NW, Suite 1000 
Washington, DC 20037 



Christina C. Harte (Menominee) 
Systems Engineer 
IBM Corporation 
One IBM Plaza 
Chicago, IL 60611 

Fred Nlcol, Jr. (Shoshone) 
Hoffman Associates 
165 South 5th Street 
Lander, WY 82520 

Evalu Russell (Kiowa) 

Cultural Consultant, University 

of Oklahoma 
Rt. 3, Box 180C 
Anadarko, OK 73005 

Clarence Skye (Sioux) 
Executive Director 
United Sioux Tribes of 

South Dakota 
P.O. Box 1193 
Pierre, SD 57501 

Michael Stepetln (Aleut) 
1619 Southeast Morrison Ave. 
Portland, OR 97214 

Eddie Tullls (Creek) 
Tribal Chairman 
Poarch Band of Creeks 
P.O. Box 1184 
Atmore, LA 36504 

Robert Youngdeer (Cherokee) 

Principal Chief 

Eastern Band-Chevokee Indians 

P.O. Box 455 

Cherokee, NC 28719 



These members served in the reporting period October 1, 1983 - 
September 30, 1984. As provided in 5 USC 12i3b, these members 
continue to serve until the President appoints their successors. 



Staff ? Lincoln C. White (Mohawk), Executive Director 

Debbie Voznlak, Administrati^'e Officer 
Denise Bambl Kraus (Tlinglt), Research Assistant 
Joyce E. Stanley, Secretary TypJst 
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NACIB COMMITTEES 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



Chair: 
Ist Vice Chair: 
2nd vice Chair: 
l8t Member at Large: 
2nd Member at Large: 



Thomas Sawyer 
Robert Chiago 
Eddie Tullis 
Dennis Demmert 
Robert Brewington 



LEGISLATIVE, RULES, 4 REGULATIONS COMMITTEE 

Chair: Dennis Demmert 
Members: Terrance Brown 
Louis Bruce 
Robert Youngdeer 



GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS STUDY COMMITTEE 

Chair: Michael Stepetin 
Members: Robert F^ewington 
Fred Nicol, Jr, 
Clarence Skye 
Eddie Tullis 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, RESEARCH, & EVALUATION COMMITTEE 

Chair: Christina Harte 
Members: Marie Cox 

Dennis Demmert 
Evalu Russell 



ANNUAL REPORT COMMITTEE 

Chair: Grace Goodeagle 
Members: Louis Br^ce 

Fred Nicol, Jr. 
Evalu Russell 

SEARCH COMMITTEE 
Executive Committee 

PROPOSAL REVIEW COMMITTEE 
All Council Members 
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LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 



American Indian trioes negotiated for educational services with the United 
States Government as early as December 1794, when the Oneida Nation and the 
United States signed a treaty which included assurances of education for 
Indians. Subsequently, Congress approved 118 treaties between Indian tribes 
and the United States. In 1819, for instance. Congress passed an Act to 
provide $10,000 for Indian education. This treaty period ended in 1871 but 
the direct relationships between American Indians and the United States 
Government continues up to contemporary times. 

Many Congressional Acts served as significant benchmarks to denote the federal 
responsibility for Indian education. The Snyder Act of 1921 still serves as 
the basic legislative instrument for a major portion of funds for Indian 
education. The Johnson-O'Malley and IRA Act of 1934 provided significant 
authorization for improved education. The Indian Education Act of 1972 
(Public Law 92-318, as amended) remains one of the most important legislative 
acts for assisting American Indians to maintain stability in this rapidly 
changing American and world society. 

NACIE is obligated to act as an interpreter of the various Congressional Acts 
and their attendant rules and regulations so Indian people can best use 
educational services to live well within the infrastructure of tribal nations 
and other Indian communities. 

The Education Amendments of 1984 (Public Law 98-511) is the most recent 
legislation change affecting Title IV. 

Another example of significant change is in governance of local schools 
serving Indians. Statutes such as Title IV have provided access for local 
control which is vital to community and tribal pride. Parent Advisory 
Committees have developed rapidly among Indian communities. Laws such as 
Public Law 95-561 have brought many Indian school boards into existence. This 
decade-old movement is reaching many people and aids Indians to become 
self-determining in educational matters. 

Judging by the details of the Title IV public hearing reports, public 
testimony by Indiani '^nd related supportive information, the Congress of the 
United States and the Administration definitely should continue to authorize 
educational services sponsored under statutes such as Public Law 92-318, as 
amended. These indications strongly support the need of continued Indian 
education activities and programming. 

The continuation of Title IV is extremely important. Indian people, on <ind 
off reservations, need this )cind of supplemental education to enrich and 
promote success and as a key to achiciving economic parity or "the good life." 
Tribal people recognize that good education serves as the catalyst for 
improving their socioeconomic conditions. The Indian Education Act activities 
provide this vital catalyst. 
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PART II 



NACIE FUNCTIONS AND FY '84 ACTIVITIES 

The Council shall advise the Congress and the Secretary of 
Education with regard to programs benefiting Indian children and 
adults. More specifically, the Council shall, as mandated by the 
Indian Education Act (Public T aw 92-318) , Section 441(a) and 
Section 442(a), (b), (c), & (d), carry out the following: 



Mandate 1: SUEMIT TO THE SECRETARY A LIST OF NOMINEES FOR . THE 
POS I T I ON OF D I RECTOR OF I ND I AN EDUC AT I ON PROGRAMS 
(lEP). 

Background on Vacancy : 

Frank Ryan left the Directorship of lEP in August 1982 for another 
position in the Department of Education; Hakim Khan, Deputy 
Director of lEP, was appointed as the Acting Director. The NACIE 
full Council Meeting in August 1983 authorized the Executive 
Committee to serve as the Search Committee for a new Director and 
subsequently met with the Assistant Secretary for Elementary and 
Secondary Education, et al., to initiate the search. The 
Assistant Secretary submitted a position description to NACIE for 
review and announced the general procedures for filling the 
vacancy. 

FY' 84 Activiti es; 

• 10/3/83 - Senior Executive Service (SES) Vacant Position 

Announce ^nt Number ED-41 ready for distribution (opening 
date of 10/3/83, closing date of 11/4/83); 

• 10/20/83 - NACIE mailed job announcement to more than 2,000 tribes, 

organizations, colleges, and individuals; 

• 10/21/83 - NACIE announced directorship vacancy at the National 

Indian Education Association Conference in San Jose, CA; 

- Recommended criteria for selecting Director of lEP as per 
Announcement Number ED-'41; 

• 11/4/83 - Names of 47 applicants submitted to Department of 

Education, Personnel Office, Washington, D.C. ; 

• 12/14/83 - Senior Executive Service panel of three, including NACIE 

Chairperson, screened all of the eligible applicants and 
produced rank-ordered list. Results: 5 in Outstanding 
Group, 4 in Superior Group; 

• 1/19-20/84 - NACIE Search Committee (Executive Committee) interviewed 

candidates ; 
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Mandate 1 con't. 



• 1/25/84 - NACIE Search Committee rank-ordered list of nominees and 

sent to Secretary of Education; 

0 2/29/84 - Search Committee reported their decision on rank-ordered 
list of nominees to full Council; 

• 6/22/84 - NACIE Chairman sent inquiry to Secretary of Education 

Bell ask.'^ng why no Director had been appointed; 

• 7/17/84 - Secretary of Education Bell wrote NACIE Chairman 

requesting that the full Council authorize the Ssarch 
Committee's rank-ordered list of nominees; 

• 7/18/84 - All 15 members of Council were polled; 11 of 15 approved 

the rank-ordered list (two disapproved, two abstained); 

• 7/30/84 - Secretary of Education Bell approved first rank-ordered 

candidate; 

• 8/1/84 - NACIE Chairman wrote to Secretary of Education Bell 

requesting action on NACIE recommendation and/or a 
decision on selection of Director of lEP; and 

• 9/30/84 - No action had been taken on the first rank-ordered 

candidate. 



Mandate 2 ; ADVISE THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION WITH RESPECT TO THE 
ADMINISTRATION ( INCLUDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
REGULATIONS AND OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES AND 
POLICIES) OF ANY PROGRAM IN WHICH INDIAN CHILDREN AND 
ADULTS PARTICIPATE FROM WHICH THEY CAN BENEFIT, 
INCLUDING TITLE III OF THE IMPACT AID ACT OF 
SEPTEMBER 30 , 1950 (P . L . Sl-874 ) AND SECTION 810 ; 
TITLE V'll THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ACT OF j^^^ (AS ADDED BY TITLE IV OF P.L. 92-318 AND 
AMENDED Bf P.L. 93-^380), AND WITH RESPECT TO ADEQUATE 
FUNDING THEREOF. 



FY* 84 Activities ; 

• 2/29 - - Full Council studied the Title IV Proposed Rules? submitted 
3/1/84 recoiranendations to the Secretary of Education that Title IV 

Parent Advisory Committees should be allowed approval of 
the Title IV, Part A project application. 
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Mandate 3: REVIEW APPLICATIONS FOR ASSISTANCE UNDER TITLE III OF 
THE IMPACT AID ACT OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1950 (P.L. 
81-874), SECTION 810 OF TITLE VIII OF THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY ACT OF 1965 AS AMENDED, AND SECTION 314 
OF THE ADULT EDUCATION ACT (AS ADDED BY TITLE IV OF 
P,L, 92-318), AND MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE 
SECRETARY WITH RESPECT TO THEIR APPROVAL. 



FY' 84 Activities: 



• 11/4/83 - NACIE monitored and evaluated the Title IV, Part C, 
Supplemental Funding Proposals; and 



• 5/25-28/84 



Full Council coordinated a review of the 1984 Title IV 
Proposals and Field Readers Evaluation for: Title IV 
Part A-Indian Controlled Schools; Part B-Services, 
Planning, Pilot, and Demonstration and Education 
Personnel Development; and Part C-Planning, Pilot, and 
Demonstration, Services, and Indian Fellowship awards. 
NACIE submitted recommendations to Secretary of Education 
Bell. 



Mandate 4; EVALUATE PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS CARRIED OUT UNDER ANY 
PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN WHICH 
INDIAN CHILDREN OR ADULTS CAN PARTICIPATE OR FROM 
WHICH THEY CAN BENEFIT, AND DISSEMINATE THE RESULTS 
OF SUCH EVALUATIONS. 



FY'84 Activities: 



10/21 - 
24/83 



2/29 - 
3/1/84 



Full Council meeting in San Jose, CA. NACIE held public 
hearings on Title IV, Council attended and participated 
in the National Indian Education Association Annual 
Conference; 

Full Council meeting in Salt Lake City, UT. On-site 
visits to Indian programs to observe computer instruction 
for elementary students; NACIE also held public hearings 
on Title ZV; 



4/10-13/84 - 



• 9/25-27/84 - 



NACIE Legislation Committee conducted on-site visits to 
Indian schools and Title IV projects on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation and Rosebud Reservation, SD, and Title IV 
programs in Rapid City, SD. NACIE received testimony on 
Title IV at all sites; and 

Full Council meeting in Santa Fe, NM. NACIE members 
visited Indian schools and Title IV projects during the 
three-day session; NACIE also held public hearings on 
Title IV. 
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Mandate 4 coii't> 



HIGHLIGHTS OF TITLE IV TESTIMONY 



In fiscal year 1984, NACIE heard testimony throughout the country on how 
Indian people feel about Title IV programs that affect them. This testimony 
is a strong endorsement for the various programs funded under Title IV and 
providing needed services to Indian and Alaska Native youth and adults. NACIE 
heard testimony from 87 individuals at three meetings of the Council and 
on-site visits to the Pine Ridge and Rosebud Reservations in South Dakota. 
The unanimous coKsensus of those testifying was that Title IV programs work, 
contribute to the standards of excellence in education for Indian and Alaska 
Native people, provide vital services, and should without doubt continue to 
receive funding. 

Among the topics addressed specifically in this testimony were the importance 
of reauthorizing Title IV prograt^vS increasing efforts in computer literacy, 
and the administrative functions or NACIE and the Department of Education. 
The great majority of speakers stressed that Title IV programs should be 
reauthorized. Several speaker's gave examples of specific individuals whose 
lives changed radically for the better through Title IV programs or who 
achieved their educational goals because of involvement in a Title IV program. 

The following highlights of individual testimony will give a view of the 
issues and concerns of those involved in Tit^e IV programs. Clearly, titer* is 
support for these programs and recognition among Indian people that the 
programs serve a need and fulfill their goals. Based on this support, lACIE 
again strongly recommends that Title IV continue to be reauthorized. 

'•We of the All Indian Pueblo Council, Inc., and its affiliated 
leaders strongly urge you [NACIE] to assist our education efforts. 
Ue are at a point in this country where the public consciousness 
has arrived at educational issues. We ask that you advocate for 
Indian education to achieve a level determined by the consciousness 
of Indian educators comparable to ::hat of the emerging public view." 

All Indian Pueblo Council, Inc. 
Santa Fe Full Council Meeting 



'•The culture is important to the Indian people as it gives them a 
sense of identity. This gives just the same to the people through 
the Adult Education program. I know through my family receiving 
GEDs and going on into college* That gave us a sense of identity. 
We were doing something with ourselves and it helps us to live in 
this world better. Ic helps to understand the outside [world] more 
fully, to be atle to live in it. This is important to the 
education of the Indian people." 

Amanda War Bonnet, Tutor 
Pine Ridge Reservation 
South Dakota On-site Visits 

9 
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Mandate 4 con't. 



"The future presents us with the challenge of developing programs 
of leadership and discipline which incorporate and utilize our 
cultural uniqueness and sameness, so that the world of high 
technology will not threaten and discourage our youth." 

Diane Vendiola 

LaConner School District 

LaConner, WA 

San Jose Full Council Meeting 

"The funding reductions have had drastic effects on Title IV, 
Indian Education Act project staffs. In some cases, staffs are now 
working below poverty level standards. Their working hours have 
been reduced and therefore they either lose employee benefits or 
must personally assume benefit payments. In some cases, the 
districts are refusing to pay unemployment benefits. The cases 
where this is happening are not isolated and these situations are 
not [only] occurring among grantees who are newly funded." 

Joyce Reyes, Direccor 

Resource L Evaluation Center III 

Seattle, WA 

San Jose Full Council Meeting 

"Title IV has become a focal point in the community; has created a 
cohesiveness among the Indian population attributable to a common 
goal to all the education and well-being of the youMg. We have 
recognized the importance of properly educating our children." 

Rosalie Good Bear, Chairperson 
Title IV-A Indian Ed. Parent Cmte. 
Rapid City, SD 

Salt Lake City Full Council Meeting 

"The Little Wound School Board encourages NACIE to concentrate 
additional efforts on increasing the level of congressional 
appropriation of Title IV-A funding to support post-secondary 
training programs (fellowships, teacher training) for Native 
American participants to meet the ever-increasing need for 
certified teaching and other professional school personnel 
(administrators, counselors, psychologists) to provide services in 
school systems serving Indian students." 

Birgil Kills Straight, Exec. Dir. 
Little Wound School, Kyle, SD 
South Dakota On-site Visits 
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WWm Of TIWM liSUU AFFFEAIID IW TEtTIMOW/WUm or T18TIMMIH8 GITMM 

niCAL YKAR im 



SUBJtCT or TUTINOHT 


I0/2I«24/B3 
Sob Jooo 

Full Council 


2/29-3/1/14 
Sole Loko City 
full Council 


5/11-13/84 
South Dokoto 
On-Sito 


9/25-27/84 
Sonto r« 

full Council 


TOTALS 


# AdBliilstr«tlv« I«nM« (Sta4lM. Laa4«r«tilp« Survm) 


6/16 


4/21 


1/23 


5/27 


16/87 


• lii4A«t • r^Mlu immm/t m4 Ftocma 


9/16 


11/21 


4/23 


9/27 


33/87 


• Currlcttliai (0BltnraIl9-S«M4. CoiMiUr. illlMual) 


8/16 


7/21 


6/23 


10/27 


31/87 


J Dl«««BiliatlO» of IftfOIMtlMI - C0HMlC«tlOO 


6/16 


1/21 


1/23 


5/27 


13/87 


• Ia41u rrof«r««e« * Staff 1m 


6/16 


3/21 


2/23 


4/27 


15/87 


• Usl«l«tloo (tt«t« v« r«4oral. Itc.) 


5/16 


3/21 


2/23 


6/27 


16/87 


• r«rC A 


4/16 


7/21 


0/23 


4/27 


15/87 


• Urt B 


9/16 


5/21 


0/23 


1/27 


15/87 


• P«rC C 


3/16 


1/21 


16/23 


2/27 


22/87 


• t»«tttlMrlMtloo 


9/16 


11/21 


11/23 


5/27 


36/87 


• ItocpMtn^atlooo 


7/16 


9/21 


2/23 


12/27 


30/87 


• School - CoHMinlty loUtlonslrlp 


4/16 


11/21 


6/23 


6/27 


27/87 


• Spoclol FroirMO 


2/16 


2/21 


2/23 


6/27 


12/87 


• T/ust lospooslbllltT 


2/16 


3/21 


1/23 


2/27 


8/87 
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Mandate 5 : PROVIDE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND TO INDIAN EDUCATION AGENCIES, 
INSTITUTIONS , AN?) ORGANIZATIONS TO ASSIST THEM IN 
IMPROVING THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN CHILDREN. 

September 1984 t 

• Each Council Member was surveyed to determine their priorities for 
Indian education for nov and for the Innedlate future ( five years ) • 
The survey covered nine general areas of formal education with each 
area having several set*toplc8 to allow specific choices. 

Over All Rating - General Areas 





AREAS 


RATING 


1. 


Legislation, Funding, & Program Adnlnlstratlon 


1.42 


2. 


Facilities 


1.53 


3. 


Curriculum, Program of Studies 


1.57 


4. 


Staffing 


1.59 


5. 


Instruction 


1.60 


6. 


School Governance (school boards, etc.) 


1.60 


7. 


Students (rights, achievement, etc.) 


1.69 


8. 


Special Support Servicijs (counseling, tutorial, etc.) 


1.74 


9. 


School, Community Relations 


1.76 



Survey Legend s 1 « high priority 

2 « average priority 

3 « low priority 

4 « not a priority 



PY'84 Activities ! 

a NACIE provided Information to Indian education program participants on 
the progress of the movement tavard *%x€ellence in Education" In the 
United States. Advised that every^ change In a state would have a 
direct bearing on the quality of Indian education} 

• NACIE supported and comKunixated the need £or legislstion such as the 
Library Services and Conatiiiction Act (P.L. 98-480) and supported each 
supplemental change to the Math & Science Act (P.L. 98-377); 

• NACIE took a strong leadership role to advise Congress about the 
benefits end Importance of the Title IV and the Ikidian Education Act 
purposes as they reflect the rights of Indian people; 
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Mandate 5 con't> 



• NACIE relayed information to Congress to indicate that Title IV should 
be reauthorized for multiple years; 

• NACIE cooperated with the Presidential Commission on Indian Reservation 
Economies by presenting testimony that studied the importance of 
education as an earl/ ingredient of economic success in a tribal 
community; and 

• NACIE worked to assist the five Title IV Resource and Evaluation 
Centers in their planning, workshops, and dissemination activities 
designed to help improve education for American Indians. 

Mandate 6 : ASSIST THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION IN DEVELOPING 
CRITERIA AND REGULATIONS FOR THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
EVALUATION OF GRANTS MADE UNDER SECTION 303(b) OF THE 
ACT OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1950 (P.L. 81-874) AS ADDED BY 
TITLE IV, PART A OF P.L. 92-318. 

FY'84 Activities ; 

• The Office of Indian Education Programs held regular consultatiors with 
NACIE on developing criteria and regulations to administer and evaluate 
grants under P.L. 92*318, as amended. 

Mandate 7 : SUBMIT TO CONGRESS NOT LATER THAN MARCH 31 OF EACH 
YEAR A REPORT ON ITS ACTIVITIES, WHICH SHALL INCLUDE 
ANT RECOMMENDATIONS IT MAY DEEM NECESSARY FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF FEDERAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN WHICH 
INDIAN CHILDREN AND ADULTS PARTICIPATE OR FROM WHICH 
THEY CAN BENEFIT, WHICH REPORT SHALL INCLUDE A 
STATEMENT OF THE COUNCIL' S RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE 
SECRETARY WITH RESPECT TO THE FUNDING OF ANY SUCH 
PROGRAMS. 

FY'84 Activities : 

• This document is the NACIE 11th Annual Report, for the reporting period 
October 1, 1983, through September 30, 1984. 

Mandate 8 : BE CONSULTED BY THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION REGARDING 
THE DEFINITION OF THE TERM "INDIAN." 

FY'84 Activities ; 

• NACIE was informed abouc the contents of Assistant Secretary Lawrence 
Davenport's letter to Title IV Part A-LEA Superintendents with specific 
instructions on the requirement for completing the Indian Student 
Certification Form (ED Form 506). 
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M^indate 8 con*t» 



• NACIE agreed that it is important that the Part A-LEA's comply with the 
procedures for identifying Indian students, to insure effective 
allocation of Title IV funds. 

• See Appendix A for definition of "Indian." 



Photo by Baabi Kraus 




NACII! •nembers (1 to r) Thomas Sawyer, Clarence Skye, Robert Chiago 
(standing), and Executive Director Lincoln White (seated). 
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PART III 



RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
AND TO THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 



The National Advisory Council on Indian Education (NACIE) recommends: 



1. that the Congress of the United States make legislative changes in Public 
Lav 92-318, as amended, to provide ''Indian Preference" employment 
policies for staffing the Title IV Indian Education Programs Office in the 
Department of Education (Note: This recommendation was included In 
NACIE' s 10th Annual Report. It remains a vital concern.); 

2. that the Director of the Indian Education Programs Office and NACIE meet 
with the Director of the Bureau of Indian Affairs' Indian Education 
Programs Office on a regular basis* An interagency agreement between the 
Department of Education and the Department of the Interior would provide 
adequate communications and coordination, insuring effective programmatic 
operation of federally funded Indian education programs; 

3. that the Title IV Indian Education Programs Office (lEP) be re-designated 
as an independent agency within the structure of the Department of 
Education and that' the Directorship of lEP be upgraded to that of an 
Assistant Secretary (Note: lEP had independent status in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare prior to establishment of the Department 
of Education. ); 

4. that the Department of Education - Indian Education Programs Office - 
continue to support operating the five Title IV Resource and Evaluation 
Centers as they fulfill their contractual agreements, designed to improve 
Title IV Indian Education; 

5. that the Secretary of Education - Department of Education - work closely 
with NACIE in recruiting proposal field readers for Title IV Programs. It 
is further recommended that the slate of Indian field readers be selected 
so that all 12 of the Bureau of Indian Affairs Areas have representation, 
and further, that there should be at least two Indian readers on each 
panel of three; 

6. that the Bureau of Indian Affairs' Indian Education Programs Office be 
given strong support in their movement toward operational change to 
improve Indian education. NACIE has received testimony from many Indian 
tribes and people who state that their BIA schools need 



a. increased school funding to compensate for the 
rising costs of operation and maintenance, due 
mainly to inflationary factors and/or related 
increased costs of new or expanded school 
facilities; 



b. to know their budget allocation for operation and 
maintenance no later than September 1 of each new 
school year; 
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c* to receive their allocated budget funds on a 

regularly scheduled basis during the school year, 

with the first payment no later than October 1 of 
each school year; and, 

d* an adjustment in the "Indian Student Equalization 
Program (ISEP) Formula" that requires a quarterly 
student count, to insure realistic student 
enrollments which are essential to effective 
budgeting and program implementation; 

7. that the Congress of the United States and the Administration provide the 
Indian Education Act of 1972 (P.L. 92-318, as amended) appropriations 
sufficient to meet current programmatic requirements. Many ot these are 
due to the positive changes in education taking place throughout the 
nation* (Notes This recommendation was included in NACIE's 10th Annual 
Report* It remains a vital concern*) 




PART IV 



TITLE IV ' MAJOR COMPONENTS 

In 1972, the Indian Education Act (Public Lav 92-318) was passed in 
recognition of the unique educational needs of American Indian and Alaska 
Native students. This Act concerns the public elementary ana secondary 
education of Indian children and to some extent of adults. 



Part A - • Formula grants to local educational agencies (LEAs) determined by 
the number of Indian children who are enrolled in the schools of 
the LEA 

- supplementary elementary and secondary education 
programs designed to meet special needs of Indian 
children 

- minor classroom remodeling and equipment 

• D iscretionary grants to schools on or near reservations that are 
not LEAs for 

- Indian-controlled elementary and secondary schools 

Part B - • Discretionary grants to tribal and community organizations, state 
and local agencies, and federally-supported elementary and 
secondary schools for children for 

- bilingual and bicultural enrichment projects 

- dropout prevention projects 

- early childhood projects 

- educational personnel development 

- fellowship program 

- guidance and counseling 

- procuring instructional materials and equipment 

- planning, pilot, and demonstration projects 

- remedial and compensatory Instruction 

- resource and evaluation centers 

- special education for the handicapped 

- vocational education training 

Part C - • Discretionary grants for adult Indian education programs for 

- GED preparation programs 

- planning, pilot, and demonstration programs 

- special programs for adults 

Part D - • Program administration to 

- Operate the Office of Indian Education Programs, 

U.S. Department of Education, to administer the Indian 
Education Act 

- Operate the National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education 

17 
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TITLE IV EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 
PROFILE OF PROGRAMS AND FELLOWSHIPS FUNDED IN FY '84 



The following section provides an outline of several successful programs 
funded under Title IV, the Indian Education Act of 1972, during fiscal year 
1984, and clearly indicates that such funds are well-spent and well-used* The 
programs provide a wide range of practical and cultural services to Indian 
youth who need education, vocational, and cultural training or information* 
The outlines are presented as only one facet of a successful » needed program* 

The Indian Education Programs Office, Department of Education, provided a 
randor^ sampling of exemplary programs and individuals for the NACIE 11th 
Annual Report. 




"Untitled" 
Harvey Herman 
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Exemplary Programs con't . 



INDIAN EDUCATION ACT RESOURCE AND EVALUATION CENTERS 

Five Resource and Evaluation (R&E) Centers across the country are under 
contract with the U.S. Department of Education to provide services and 
technical assistance to Indian Education Programs (lEP) grantees, prospective 
grantees and others. l*he agencies arex Center One*'ORBIS Associates/Native 
American Resources, Washington, D.C; Center Tvo-Unlted Tribes Educational 
Technical Center, Bismarck, ND; Center Three-United Indians of All Tribes 
Foundation, Seattle, WA; Center Four*- National Indian Training and Research 
Center, Tempe, AZ; and, Center Five*'American Indian Resource Center, Tulsa, OK* 

NACIE members were observers at a Center On^ convocation in July 1984, in 
Washington, D.C., where participants from the eastern part of the United 
States spent two days discussing curriculum and accompanying concerns and 
solutions. In September 1984, when NACIE met in Santa Fe, NM, R&E Center Four 
helped to arrange site visits for members to the All Indian Pueblo Council, 
Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute (SIPl), and the American Indian Arts 
Institute (lAIA) to see various Indian education programs in action. 

Tba R&E staffs have developed technii^ues and materials that blend unique 
training with Indian culture. While at the University of New Mexico, MACIE 
members were treated to a presentation of puppets, songs, anO storytelling 
using Indian languages. This technique is effective in teaching culture and 
history to younger students. On these visits, there has been visibly Improved 
self-image among the Indian students. NACIE feels this is due, in part, to 
programs such as those being offered by the R&E Centers. Positive self-esteem 
is Important as students advance toward higher achievements. 

NACIE commends the Resource and Evaluation Centers (R&E) for their outstanding 
work in Indian education. Some of the R&B*8 skilled and dedicated people are 
shown below. 

^ofeD bf Bimbi Kraus 




PART A-FORMULA GRANT 



Reci^^lent : 



Amount : 



Students Served: 



"Howell's Indian Educational Program " 

Howell Public Schools 
Howell, Michigan 

$33,557 

225 



Objectives : • for 75X of Indian students participating In k-12 tutorial to 
achieve defined educational need 

• for 60% of Indian students participating In k-12 Native 
American Clubs to gain knowledge and awareness about their 
Indian heritage and the application of their heritage In 
today's world 

• for 457L of graduating Indian seniors to know about available 
scholarships and grants and the process necessary to obtain 
them 



Activities: 



Outcome : 



• tutoring 

• Rainbow Club and Rally 

• Winter Weekend 

• craft classes Including Indian heritage ' 

• bake sales and raffles to raise funa.. « 
scholarship 

• afternoon pot lucks, quarterly and annually 



Evaluation Data: 



ons 

parent 



committee 



on 



• 43 elementary and middle school children received tutoring 

• 76 students In grades 7-11 received Information 
scholarships, grants, and vocational decision-making 

• 19 parents and students participated In completing the booklet 
"Preparation and Planning: Keys to Your Future" 

• 59 elementary students participated In cultural activities 

• Rainbow Club members shared their learning with younger 
children and volunteered at 4-H Handicappers Horseback Riders 
event 

• increased knowledge of cultural heritage 



• gain per student was 27.5% In tutoring program, a "highly 
positive percentile Increase per student" 

• overwhelmingly positive response to the booklet on 
vocational Information, scholarships, and funds 

• very positive^ response from parents to activities carried 
out to ral^e scholarship funds 
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PART A 



■ Remedial and Accaleraf d Instrqctlon in Basic Skills 
with Increased School Attendance * 



Recipient s 



Poison School District 423 
Pol son 9 Montana 



Amount: 



$41,320 



Students Served: 



191 



Ob ;)ectives : • to maintain a 96% retention rate for all Indian students 

e to maintain a 98% success rate of achievement at the 70% level 

for Indian students in first grade 
• to conduct a parenting class for parents of Indian students in 

kindergarten and first grade 
e to contact 100% of Indian students referred for counseling 



Activities: 



Outcome : 



e counseling and tutoring services 

e home/school liaison services 

e organizing and conducting parenting classes 

e a home/school counselor now serves high school and elementary 

school students 
e teacher aides serve each first-grade classroom 
e pare.kLing classes are being conducted for parents of Indian 

children 



Evaluation Data: 



e the dropout rate dropped from 15% to €«75% in three years 
e the failure rate of first graders dropped from 22% to 2% 
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PART A 



'^Indian Education for Navajo Students" 



Recipient ? 



Amount t 



Central Consolidated School District #22 
Shlprock, New Mexico 

$677,223 



Students Served ; 4,749 

Objectives : • to have cocrdlnator Implement and monitor cultural and 
academic programs. Including curriculum development 

• to test students In oral language program and demonstrate a 
15% gain In pre- and post-testing 

« for 70X of participating students to complete one project 
satisfactorily In the art curriculum 

Activities ; • conducted training sessions for staff 

• tutoring services 

• conducted art classes 

• developing curriculum 



Outcome : 



• teachers and aides served In classrooms 

• art classes are conducted at seven schools 

• curriculum Is being developed 



Evaluation Data: 



# Instructional Activity kits and seven Issues of New 22 
and Kaleidoscope magazines were produced and disseminated 

# there were favorable results from student art work 

# 15% gain was achieved In pre- and post-testing In oral 
language 



PART A 

"Aleutian Heritage - Resource Book Project " 

Recipient ; Aleutian Region School District 

Anchorage, Alaska 

Amount : $31,136 

The Aleutian Region School District comprises six communities that are 
scattered over 1,000 miles along Islands and peninsula sites on the Aleutian 
Chain. In this Isolated region, which Is noted for Its adverse weather 
conditions, a cultural Journalism project helps 97 Aleut students In grades 
k-12 develop an awareness of their Aleutian heritage and to develop greater 
social Identity. The students Interview local Informants and conduct library 
research needed to prepare articles for a cultural publication, Taollslx. 
Students also produce artwork for the publication* Older students assist 
younger students In this activity. The student articles are reviewed by the 
parent conmlttee for accuracy* To date, the students have produced sl;c Issues 
of the publication* 
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PART A 



Recipient i 



Amount : 



Students Served: 



" Local School Mlnl-Grant Program* " 

Los Angeles Unified School District 
Los Angeles, California 

$256,936 

917 



Objectives : 



Activities i 



Outcome: 



• for 757. of Indian students to gain in knowledge of tribal 
history, beliefs, and arts 

• for 507, of students tutored in reading to gain at least three 
months in reading 

• for 507. of students tutored in math to gain at least three 
months in math 

• to provide in-service training to mini-grant personnel 

• to provide parent workshops. 

• classroom lessons on Indian culture, speakers, demonstrations, 
and field trips 

• in-service workshops 

• parent workshops* 

• 50 schools submitted proposals to the school district for 
mini-grants to serve Indian students 

• consultants provided cultural activities 

• tutors provide assistance in reading and math 

• community representatives work with parents. 



Evaluation Data: 



• at leaat 75TL of Indian students have increased their 
knowledge of Indian culture by 50Z 

• 757. of Indian students have gained three months or more 
in reading, based on standardized and teacher-made tests 

• 707. of students have gained three months or more in math, 
based on standardized and teacher-made tests. 
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PART A-INDIAN CONTROLLED SCHOOLS 
" Navajo Arts and Craft»> Culture, and Livestock Instniction " 
Recipient t 



Amount Funded: 



Rock Point Community School 
Chinle, Arizona 

$249,364 



Rock Point Community School provides arts and crafts instruction so that 
students may become involved in traditional Navajo crafts -- silversmithing, 
weaving, and basketry. They feel that the stronger the cultural ties that 
people have to their roots, the more stable and adaptable they become in a new 
environment. Since the comunity depends on livestock (sheep, cattle, and 
horses) for its economic needs and because all students have to care for their 
families' livestock, the students learn animal husbandry, disease control, 
marketing, and management. Instruction is given in Navajo and English. 
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PART B-EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 



"American Indian Leadership Progran " 

Recipient ; Arizona State University 

Tempe, Arizona 

Amount : $173,338 

Students Served ? 15 

The American Indian Leadership Program emphasizes leadership roles for 
American Indian graduate students. Through the project, students will earn 
Master's or PhD degrees In academic areas of Indian education, educational 
administration and supervision, special education, secondary education, 
elementary education, counseling education, higher and adult education, 
educational psychology, and education technology/library science, 

PART B 

"Project IDEAL " 

Recipient : University of North Dakota 

Center for Teaching and Learning 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Amount t $137,949 

Students Served : 14 

This proj*^ct provides funds for Native Americans to participate In a 
graduate- level training project In educational administration. The goal Is 
for eight people to earn MEd degrees and six people with BS degrees to 
complete 10 semester hours toward an MEd/EdD by August 1985. In addition to 
the coursework, participants attend seminars and on-site experiences on the 
reservation that emphasize leadership and culture. Participants are members 
of various Indian tribes. As of January 1985, five people received MEd 
degrees and two have received PhD degrees. 

PART B 

"Blllngual/Blcultural Teacher Training " 

Recipient ! Utah Navajo Development Council 

Blanding, Utah 

Amount : $66,090 

Students Served : 45 

This project trains aspiring Indian students in the first two years of college 
as well as the next two of upper division coursework in teacher education* It 
helps students graduate with a baccalaureate degree in education to become 
certified teachers and Includes assisting students with the costs of teaching 
packets, registration, recording fees, and books* It brings instructors from 
Weber State College (Ogden, UT) and the College of Eastern Utah (Price and 
Blanding, UT) to San Juan County to help instruct and train students* 




PART B 



' 'Wabanakl Currlculutt Developaent " 

Recipient ! Boston Indian Council, Inc. 

105 South Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Amount s $161,401 

Teachers Served ; 60 

This project is the second phase in the Wabanaki Curriculum Development. The 
purpose of this project is to introduce and test already-developed curriculum 
materials into a limited number of Boston public schools through training 
teachers in using the materials and in developing cultural understanding and 
respect. To accomplish this goal, the project villi 

• plan and conduct Teaching Training Workshops which focus on cultural 
awareness and sensitivity 

• improve classroom teachers' knowledge of Wabanaki culture 

• introduce curriculum materials through training workshops and by 
direct classroom demonstration 

• revise and disseminate these curriculum materials 
a promote using these materials in the classroom 

• assess and record results using testing and other evaluative tools 

• provide and maintain an ongoing resource center on Native American " 
especially Wabanaki — culture for teachers, administrators, 
curriculum developers, librarians, students, parents, and Native 
American community members 

The program will conduct a minimum of four teacher-training workshops for each 
of the three grade level groupings during the project year and will train at 
least 60 Boston public school teachers, grades k^S. 

PART B- SERVICES 

"DAYBREAK STAR and QUARTER MOON Readers Student Editorship Project " 

Recipient : United Indians of All Tribes Foundation 

Seattle, Washington 

Amount ; $120,549 

Students Served ; 40 

Indian students from various tribes in the Puget Sound area receive 
after-school instruction and assistance in planning, creating, and editing 
materials for the culturally relevant publications Daybreak Star (grades 4-6) 
and Quarter Moon (grades 1-3). The student editors acquire improved reading, 
language arts, and social studies skills and knowledge of traditional iAdi4\n 
cultures as a result of this learning activity. Approximately 200 additional 
students in the project area schools receive direct assistance by helping 
develop special editions of the publications. The student publications 
currently have a subsvribing readership of about 2|500 in the state, region, 
and nation. 
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PART C 



" Choctaw Adult Education Program * 

Recipient ; Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians 

Education Department 
Philadelphia, Mississippi 

Amount: $159rB78 

The Choctaw Adult Education Program is in its last year of a three-year 
continuation grant. Through classroom and home*based bilingual instruction it 
provides educational services for Indian adults to prepare for the GED and/or 
in occupational awareness. The program service area reaches seven 
east*central Mississippi counties where there are reservation lands. There 
are day and evening classes at each site. Literacy Instruction (including 
English language learning, GED instruction, and consumer credit awareness) is 
part of academic subjects in the regular curriculum. 

The project measures community Involvement and accountability by attendance at 
a series of program events including reservation-wide GED graduations, a 
special student recognition ceremony. Tribal Education CcMimlttee meetings, and 
opinion surveys of students. Tribal government representatives, and community 
members. 



PART C-SERVICES 

" Adult Education Program * 

Recipient ; Affiliatioi: of Arizona Indians, Inc. 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Amount: $111,300 

Students Served : 300 

This project provides educational *nd supportive services to Native American 
adults seeking to ootain GED certification. A culturally-based Adult Basic 
Skills Curriculum developed by the / "filiation is used as a basis for 
individualizing an educational plan for each participant. Workshops, seminars 
and field trips in the areas of job skills, urban survival skills and personal 
life coping skills are conducted on a periodic basis. Classes are offered in 
Pinal County, Navajo County, and Yuma County, Arizona. 




INDIAN FELLOWSHIPS 



Recipient » Pandora Saapson 

Rowland, North Carolina 

Area of Study ; Business Administration 

Pembroke State University 

Ms. Sampson Is a member of the Lumbee Tribe and lives In Rowland, North 
Carolina, with her grandmother who Is her legal guardian. They are fanners 
and her grandmother receives Social Security. There would be no way, 
therefore, that she could go to college without financial assistance. Ms. 
Sampson was an outstanding student at South Robeson High School* She was 
named the Outstanding Senior, was In Who's Who Aaong Aaerlcan High School 
Students , was voted Most Likely to Succeed and the Most Popular, and her 
academic record was excellent. She has always excelled In mathematics. 
Pembroke State University was delighted to have her as a student majoring In 
business administration to become an acccuntant-CPA. 

She knows there are no Indians In her comaiunlty who are CPAs or even 
accountants. She feels that once she ha^ obtained her goals. It would be 
beneficial to Native Americans to know that there was one among them qualified 
to work as a professional. In addition to working on farms and In factories. 
Without assistance from the Fellowship Program, Ms. Sampson would not have 
been able to do as well as she has In her studies at Pembroke State. 



Recipient ; Baptlste B. Shunatona, III 

Ada, Oklahoma 

Area of Study : Medicine 

Harvard Medical School 

Mr. Shunatona Is of Creek-Otoe-Mlssourl*Pawnee Indian blood. He was born In 
Oklahoma City 26 years ago, obtained a BA degree from Rice University and went 
directly from there to Harvard Medical School. While attending Rice 
University, he was a Board of Governors Scholar and «?as on the President's 
Honor Roll during all his four years at the university. He was elected to Phi 
Lambda Upsllon (a national chemical society) and Phi Beta Kappa. He received 
his MD In the spring of 1985. 

Durln; the summer of 1980, Mr. Shunatona worked at the Chickasaw Nation 
Headquarters at the Youth Conservation Corps Camp as a leader and received an 
endorsement from the camp director. He held various Jobs during other 
summers, not pertaining to medicine, but he feels that work has given him the 
ability to work for and with others. His home Is In Ada, Oklahoma, where he 
has applied for work during the summer of 1985 at the Carl Albert Indian 
Hospital. His Interests are In primary care which Is a particular valuable 
service to Indians. 
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Recipient s 



Sarah Margaret Sneed 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 



Area of Study s Law 

Harvard Law School 

Ms. Sneed is an Eastern Cherokee Indian who was born in North Carolina, but 
lived in Boulder, Colorado, end attended Stanford University and the 
University of Colorado, where she earned her BA degree in history with a 3.19 
grade point average. she curreDtly studies law at the Harvard Law School. 
Although the cOTipetition is keen at Harvard, Ms. Sneed maintained her high 
quality of achievement during her first semester there. 

Ms. Sneed is concerned about American Indians, their education, employment 
rights, natural resource development, and the many co^iiplexities of 
Fed«.i:al-Indian relationships. All of her work experience has been 
Indian-related. By becOTiing a lawyer, with her past work experience, she will 
be qualified to help Indian people solve their unique problems and become 
self *>8Uf f icient . 



Recipient ; Pete Gary Coser 

Tahlequah, Oklahmoa 

Area of Study : Education 

University of Arkansas 

Mr. Coser was bom in Okmulgee, Oklahoma, and is a full-blooded Creek. He 
received his PhD in education in the spring of 1985 at the University of 
Arkansas. Mr. Coser received his bachelor's and master's degrees from 
Southeastern Oklahoma State University where he was on the Dean's Honor Roll 
and won two scholarships. He has extensive teaching and consultant 
experience, as well as extensive involvement and service to Indian students. 

He is a member of t^e National Indian Education Association, the Oklahoma 
Education Association, the Texas Education Association, the Dallas Teacher 
Education Association, the Dickson Teacher Association, and is a former member 
of the National Education Association. Mr. Coser wants to continue to develop 
himself morally and professionally so that he can provide Indian students with 
cultural knowledge and professional academic training to assist in their 
development. He wants to serve as a role model to Indian students. Mr. Coser 
has said that the Indian Fellowship Program is the most vital segment of the 
Indian Education Program. 



Recipient : 



Daniel Earl Amon 
San Jose, California 



Area of Study ; Engineering 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Mr. Aiiimon is a Hupa Indian and lives in San Jose, California. He attends 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and plans to transfer to Stanford University 
or California Technical Institute, which are close to his residence and have 
excellent engineering programs. His grade point averages in high school and 
in college have been 3.0-3.5; mathematics and science are his areas of 
expertise. In four mathematics contests, he has placed either first or 
second. His ultimate goal is to obtain a master's degree in engineering and 
to own and operate a computer store. Mr. Anmon maintains an interest in 
Indian children, wb^/m he plans to counsel and tutor after he obtains his 
master's degree. He plans to set an example for them to follow. 




"Eagle Dancer" 
Acee Blue Eagle 
(Part of lAIA Permanent Collection) 
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Part V 



GLOSSARY 



BIA Bureau of Indian Affairs 

FORM 506 Title IV Indian Eligibility 

Certificate 

GED General Equivalency Diploma 

EPD Educational Personnel Development 

lEA Indian Education Act 

lEP Indian Education Program 

LEA Local Education Agency 

NACIE National Advisory Council on 

Indian Education 

NON-LEA Indian Controlled Schools - 

Contract 

0MB Office of Management and Budget 

PPD Planning, Pilot, and Demonstration 

Project 

TITLE IV Title IV of Public Law 92-318 

INDIAN American Indian or Alaska Native 

(See definition, Appendix A) 
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APPENDIX A 



DEFINITION 

Sec> 453 [Title IV, V.L. 92-318] ; For the purpose of this title, the 
term "Indian" means any individual who (1) is a member of a tribe, 
band, or other organized group of Indians, including those tribes, 
bands, or groups terminated since 1940 and those recognized now or in 
the future by the State in which they reside, or who is a descendant, 
in the first or second degree, of any such member, or (2) is 
considered by the Secretary of the Interior to be an Indian for any 
purpose, or (3) is an Eskimo or Aleut or other Alaska Native, or (4) 
is determined to be an Indian under regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary, after consultation with the National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education, which regulations shall further define the term 
"Indian." 



Photo by Bambi Kraus 




(1 to r) Department of Education official John Sam speaking with NACIE 
Executive Director Lincoln White, and Diane Vines (far right), of the 
Department of Education, speaking with Santa Fe Full Council Meeting attendee. 
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APPENDIX B 



TITLE IV FISCAL YEAR 1984 FUNDING ON A STATE- BY- STATE BASIS 
FOR PARTS A, A (NON-LEA), Bj^ AND C AND INDIAN FELLOySHIP 



The following pages include five tables showing a state-by-state distribution 
of funds awarded to Title IV grantees in Parts A . A--Non-LEA (Indian 
Controlled Schools ), B, C, and the Indian Fellowships for Fiscal Year 1984. 
These programs and Fellowships are managed by the Indian Education Program 
within the Office of Elementary and Secondary Education in the U. S. 
Department of Education (ED). This data comes from ED records and represents 
actual expenditures. 

It should be noted that expenditures fluctuated over the years but never 
reached the authorization levels originally established by the Congress. 
NACIE strongly urges that, in view of the documented success of the programs 
funded by P.L. 92-318, funding levels be raised or at least retained at the 
current amounts. 



A SUMMARY OF FEDERAL FUNDS APPROPRIATED BY THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNIJED STATES IN SUPPORT OF TITLE IV-THE INDIAN 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1972 



(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 



Fiscal Year 



Part A 
$11,500 
25,000 
25,000 
35,000 
37,000 
38,850 
48,000 
52,000 
58,250 
54,960 
48,465 
50,900 
50,323 



Part B 
$ 5,000 
12,000 
12,000 
16,000 
14,080 
14,400 
15,500 
15,600 
14,500 
14,880 
12,600 
12,000 
11,760 



Part C 
$ 500 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
4,200 
4,410 
5,930 
5,830 
5,430 
5,213 
5,531 
3,000 
2,940 



ADMIN. 

$1,000 
1,759 
2,000 
2,055 
1,932 
2,072 
2,305 
2,470 
3,500 
2,799 
2,589 
2,880 
2,381 



TOTAL 



1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



$18,000 
41,759 
42,000 
57,055 
57,212 
59,732 
71,735 
75,900 
81,680 
77,852 
69,185 
68,780 
67,404 
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TABLF 1 



TITLE IV, PART A ~ LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES (LEA) 
STATE-BY-STATE DISTRIBUTION OP PY 19P4 FUNDS 



State Number of Grants Amount 



ALABAMA 


9 


$ 808,683 


ALASKA 


46 


6,585,634 


ARIZOKA 


65 


4,264,162 


ARKANSAS 


2 


121,794 


CALIFORNIA 


131 


3,878,623 


COLORADO 


6 


230,317 


CONNECTICUT 


3 


34,870 


FLORIDA 


6 


66,832 


HAWAII 


1 


12,146 


IDAHO 


12 


206,992 


ILLINOIS 


2 


122,844 


INDIANA 


2 


7,253 


IOWA 


4 


95,102 


KANSAS 


8 


197,896 


LOUISIANA 


6 


368,097 


MAINE 


4 


41,836 


MARYLAND 


6 


164,589 


MASSACHUSETTS 


2 


70,953 


MICHIGAN 


86 


2,120,182 


MINNESOTA 


53 


1,566,768 


MISSISSIPPI 


5 


16,951 


MISSOURI 


1 


2,689 


MONTANA 


40 


1,641,475 


NEBRASKA 


9 


260,836 


NEVADA 


10 


330,406 


NEW JERSEY 


3 


57,915 


NEW MEXICO 


26 


3,4*57,638 


NEW YORK 


16 


994,116 


NORTH CAROLINA 


24 


1,756,365 


NORTH DAKOTA 


20 


665,394 






nan 


OKLAHOMA 


306 


9,940,173 


OREGON 


22 


836,760 


RHODE ISLAND 


2 


27,321 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


30 


1,301,449 


TEXAS 


3 


93,374 


UTAH 


14 


510,798 


VERMONT 


1 


56,285 


VIRGINIA 


2 


18,072 


WASHINGTON 


74 


2,104,065 


WISCONSIN 


40 


997,951 


WYOMING 


7 


280,308 


TOTAL 


1,112 


$46,400,000 


Note> No applications 


received 


from states not listed. 
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TABLE 2 



TITLE IV, I'ART A ~ INDIAN CONTROLLED SCHOOLS (NON-LEA) 
STATE-BY-STATE DISTRIBUTION OP py 1984 PUNDS 



State Number of Grants Amount 



ARIZONA 


1 


$ 248,394 


KANSAS 


X 


172,358 


MINNESOTA 


4 


653,307 


MONTANA 


3 


433,866 


NEVADA 


1 


104,367 


NEW mxico 


5 


716,017 


NORTH DAKOTA 


1 


282,099 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


6 


1,080,465 


WASHINGTON 


1 


217,122 


WISCONSIN 


1 


82,061 


WYOMING 


2 


509,944 


TOTAL 


26 


$ 4,500,000 



TABLE 3 



TITLE IV, PART B 
STATE-BY-STATE DISTRIBUTION OP PY 1984 PUNDS 



State Number of Grants Amount 



ALASKA 


1 


$ 133,848 


ARIZONA 


3 


494,257 


CALIFORNIA 


2 


295,415 


COLORADO 


1 


152,294 


MASSACHUSETTS 


3 


560,403 


MINNESOTA 


8 


1,570,060 


MISSISSIPPI 


2 


241,582 


MONTANA 


3 


394,052 


NEBRASKA 


1 


60,192 


NEW MEXICO 


3 


279,324 


NEW YORK 


1 


116,342 


NORTH CAROLINA 


2 


505,387 


NORTH DAKOTA 


1 


137,949 


OKLAHOMA 


5 


587,654 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1 


246,157 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


2 


304,654 


UTAH 


4 


530,805 


VERMONT 


1 


75,772 


WASHINGTON 


5 


821,386 


WI£ ^ONSIN 


7 


908.676 


TOTAL 


56 


$ 8,416,209 


Notet No applications received fron states 


not listed. 
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TABLE 4 



TITLE IV, PART C 
STATE-BY-STATE DISTRlSUTION OF FY 1984 FUNDS 



State Number of Grants Amount 



AliASKA 


J 




AKl^UNA 


A 
H 




CALX FOKN X A 


1 


C.'X COO 


COLORADO 


1 


X4 / y /XX 


IDAHO 


X 




MAS S AC n U ij ETTS 


X 




MINNESOTA 


7 


851 ,884 


MISSISSIPPI 


1 


159,878 


MONTANA 


o 


ceo CAO 
Ob J ;>O0^ 


NEVADA 


1 


41,805 


NEW MEXICO 


2 


95,512 


NEW YORK 


1 


43,934 


NORTH CAROLINA 


2 


281,267 


NORTH DAKOTA 


1 


95,763 


OKLAHOMA 


1 


94,072 


OREGON 


1 


89,753 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


4 


203,315 


UTAH 


1 


96,884 


VERMONT 


2 


84,184 


WASHINGTON 


5 


596,256 


WISCONSIN 


1 


37,324 


TOTAL 


47 


$ 4,937,000 



Note: No applications received from states not listed. 



TABLE 5 



TITLE IV, INDIAN PELLOWSHII PROGRAM 
STATE-BY-STATE DISTRIBUTION OP PY 1984 PUNDS 



State 



Nu!nber of Pellows Funds Obligated 



ALABAMA 


2 


$ 4,907 


ARIZONA 


8 


35,988 


ARKANSAS 


3 


16,389 


CALIFORNIA 


16 


127,630 


COLORACJ 


2 


19,873 


CONNECTICUT 


1 


2,150 


DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 


3 


31,204 


FLORIDA 


2 


10,177 


GEORGIA 


3 


18,472 


IDAHO 


2 


9,155 


ILLINOIS 


1 


10,677 


INDIANA 


*% 


7,811 


IOWA 


2 


15,540 


KANSAS 


3 


12,447 


MARYLAND 


1 


1,217 


MASSACHUSETTS 


18 


179,875 


MICHIGAN 


10 


103,371 


MINNESOTA 


8 


61,544 


MISSOURI 


2 


23,526 


MONTANA 


7 


32,879 


NEBRASKA 


1 


3,413 


NEVA,"^A 


1 


492 


NEW :iEXTCO 


7 


42,753 


NEW YORK 


13 


102,034 


NORTH CAROLINA 


40 


159,147 


NORTH DAKOTA 


3 


28,711 


OKLAHOMA 


27 


107,078 


OREGON 


2 


5,956 


PENNSYLVANIA 


7 


76,452 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1 


7,342 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


4 


28,081 


TENNESSEE 


2 


6,153 


TEXAS 


5 


23,806 


WASHINGTON 


11 


77,526 


WISCONSIN 


3 


27,526 


WYOMING 


4 


17,427 


TOTAL 


227 


$1,439,027 



Note: No applications received from states not listed. 
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• F stat« in which iiMtliig w»« h«l^l^ 

V«»iiiMtM» K» Jytf^fKIO, If77 



Vathiiitton. DC, J^ff 16*21, 1979 
Un ftu^Ucp. tSA^^lf 25«2», 1975 

illlUi«a, KT,, Octiikmv 21*24, if 73 
VattiiiiftOB, M, lovft*«r 17<-lf , I97J 
V«»liiAt(OD, PC, F0f««TT 20^22, 1974 
AII»i^MrfOft, m» lliir^k >0*JI. If 74 
>•« OrlMs*, lA^ ^ut 10*12, im 
VMhiigCM. l7*U,'lf74 
Aiiolioriii*^ AK» Ai^^t^n, If74 
OklaiMM City, d^-4»0f; U*20, if74 
0rUa4o, fL* Di^firiM)^ U*i$» If 74 
Oravif, 00» il^ J%j i ^ .l» if 75 
fimrOt, IQ, 
'IoclM»t«r, inf« 



l>«llM, tX, S«pt«ib«M7*lf ft 1977 
$ti fmil^ Ml, MmnMr 4*4» if77 
IfathiBgtMi, 0C,;4^iit«f, If70 

OMmVt 00 , U9^Mk$^:j3^ll, if7t 
tlii»#, OKt Vfiri 9«»te^^4« lf7a 
iilllait, Mr, lf»f^|t|lf7i 
«Mlii«ttMi, KriM«fmi^«^^t It7f 
ItosHtaflOft^r^i^^n* it7f 

Bmor ,^od;i ifiri^sij^^^t, /if 7f 
UMi«bi 
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